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monopolies, and navigation acts; and lastly
the violent republicans, as they think fit to style
themselves, who are new lights in politics, who are
more solicitous to establish, or rather to expatiate
upon, some sounding principle of republicanism,
than to protect property, cement the union,
and perpetuate liberty." The spirit of opposition
had from the first an experienced leader in Elbridge
Gerry of Massachusetts. He had seen many
years of service in the Continental Congress which
he first entered in 1776. He was a delegate to the
Philadelphia convention, in whose sessions he
showed a contentious temper, and in the end re-
fused to subscribe to the new Constitution. In
the convention debates he had strongly declared
himself "against letting the heads of the depart-
ments, particularly of finance, have anything to
do with business connected with legislation."
Defeated in the convention, Gerry was now bent
upon making his ideas prevail in the organization
of the government.
On May 19, the matter of the executive depart-
ments was brought up in committee of the whole
by Boudinot of New Jersey. At this time it was
the practice of Congress to take up matters first
in committee of the whole, and, after general